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Psychology  of  the  Blind 


PREFACE 

When  studying  the  literature  for  the  blind,  the  lack  of  a book,  'which  would 
lay  the  foundation  for  a study  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  state  of  being  blind 
became  evident  to  me.  The  desire  for  the  existence  of  such  a comprehensive 
book  has  been  felt  already  a few  hundred  years  ago,  without  anything  being 
done.  This  and  the  fact  that  I was  called  as  teacher  to  the  State  Academy 
for  Teachers  in  Vienna  led  me  to  arrange  and  work  out  this  matter. 

I dedicate  this  book  with  thankfullness  to  the  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  blind  Children  where  I had  the  privilege  to  work  for  our  sightless 
fellow  beings,  and  to  realize  the  satisfaction  and  blessing  which  it  brings  with 
it.  I dedicate  it  to  all  present  and  future  colleagues,  I dedicate  it  to  all 
our  blind  as  a means  to  self  knowledge  and  lightening  of  their  hard  lot, 

I dedicate  it  to  the  German  people  in  whose  rank  and  file  our  blind  peo_le  must 
be  admitted,  but  first  and  last  I dedicate  it  to  our  German  scientific  world 
that  never  relaxed  the  efforts  to  bring  its  touches  of  enlightenment  to  our  blind 
people. 
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INTRODUCTION 


No  other  line  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  has  been  so  little  brought 
to  the  fore  and  light  as 'this  special  one  concerning  blindness.  Prejudices, 
and  opinions  ofa  few  hundred  years  standing  are  still  in  evidence  today.  The 
pedagogy  of  the  blind  which  is  now  one  hundred  years  old,  has  through  ob- 
servations brought  us  to  a better  understanding  and  done  away  with  a great 
many  of  the  old  prejudices.  But  we  are  not  even  beyond  the  mere  doing  away 
with  the  worst  rubbish  on  our  way  to  enlightenment. 

Unfortunately  up  to  now,  only  very  few  men  have  under taken  to  work  out  a 
foundation  on  a scientific  basis  for  the  study  of  soul  and  sense  life  of  the 
blind,  and  the  attempt  to  gather  what  scant  and  incomplete  works  there  were 
into  one  "Psychology  of  the  Blind"  was  not  made,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
about  half  a century  ago  a money  price  had  been  offered  for  such  a work. 

If  on  the  one  hand,  the  difficulties  in  gathering  and  assorting  the  material, 
that  existed  were  mostly  responsible  for  this  fact,  there  were  on  the  other 
hand  many  experts  who  held  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
special  psychology  of  the  blind.  To  this  question,  it  seems  necessary  first 
to  ask  ourselves  with  what  right  we  are  using  the  expression,  and  to  what 
extent  the  blind  can  be  a subject  of  a special  branch  of  psychology. 

The  infirmity  of  blindness  without  doubt  involves  a restriction  of  the  faculties 
of  perception.  According  to  the  saying,  "'.That  we  have  never  perceived,  we  can 
not  imagine",  it  is  comprehensible  that  this  restriction  has  a significant 
influence  not  only  upon  the  physical  development  but  also  upon  the  soul  and 


sense  life. 
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This  is  most  evident  in  thos*  who  are  not  born  blind,  but  have  lost 
their  sight  later  in  life,  when  this  restriction  seems  rather  cruel.  Let  us 
hear  the  opinion  of  one  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  who  lost  his  eyesight  in 
the  most  impressionable  age  of  boyhood:  nThe  day  on  which  I came  to  realize 
my  future  blindness  was  a turning  point  in  my  life.  It  is  inscribed  indelibly 
upon  my  memory.  On  this  day  I left  the  world  of  the  seeing.  I did  not  yet  enter 
the  world  of  the  blind,  but  I was  approaching  it  unsonsciously.  I entered 
the  world  which  should  be  my  own  great  vrarld.  The  world  which  I created  for 
myself,  the  world  of  ny  own  fancy.  Not  quite  clear,  yet  only  with  a fore- 
boding, I began  to  realize  that  my  kingdom  would  no  more  be  in  this  world  of 
angular  realities.  I created  for  myself — I know  not  if  this  is  entirely  By- 
own  product— a new,  but  very  small  world;  a world  in  which  I could  not  hurt 
myself  on  trees,  or  fall  into  holes,  the  world  of  my  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. A quite,  intimate  happiness  began  to  g row  in  me,  in  the  feeling— 

"You  are  your  own  house.  You  have  your  own  ground  on  which  you  may  live  in 
peace,  from  which  nobody  in  this  wide  world  may  drive  you  away." 

Thus  the  seeing  person  who  becomes  blind  through  misfortune  clearly 

realizes  that  through  his  infirmity  he  enters  a different  vorfcd,  and  that  v;ith 
b 

it  he  encounters  a numer  of  restrictions  and  also  several  advantages.  Through 
the  restriction  in  the  world  of  the  seeing,  he  is  being  led  naturally  into 
certain  paths  of  his  own  in  thinking,  feeling,  inclinations,  and  capacities, 
all  of  which  are  being  influenced  and  determined  by  his  infirmity. 

The  results  are,  of  course,  much  more  pronounced  in  those  v;ho  were 
born  blind  or  who  lost  their  sight  in  very  early  child  or  babyhood.  In  those 
people,  the  retarding  conditions,  show  themselves  much  earlier  and  are  more 
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profound.  They  are  developing  certain  trait a which  the  average  seeing  person 
does  not  show  in  the  same  degree,  and  it  is  therefore  well  conceivable  that 
a life  lived  exclusively  among  the  blind  by  the  blind  might  create  a sort  of 
man  apart  from  the  other.  But  as  the  number  of  the  blind  is  s all,  this  se- 
clusion from  the  .arid  of  the  seeing  is  incomplete,  and  their  development 
wil^ilways  be  influenced  by  the  seeing  world.  Nevertheless,  a number  of  dif- 
ferences are  always  there,  and  the  question  arises,  if  the  blind  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a type  of  his  own. 

In  those  times,  where  the  blind  were  entirely  left  to  themselves, 
their  development,  of  course,  was  entirely  influenced  by  their  infirmity.  _.s 
a result  they  showed  such  typical  characteristics  that  one  is  quite  able 
from  these  special  traits  to  make  out  a picture  of  the  blind  of  olden  times. 

t 

,<e  meet  the  type  of  the  educated  blind  for  the  first  time  through  the  phil- 
osopher Ciderot  in  his"letter  concerning  the  blind,  1749",  where  they  are  de- 
scribed from  his  own  observations.  In  the  blind  from  Puis  eaux"  we  read  about 
a sightless  man  who  by  the  help  of  seeing  friends  and  of  his  own  will  power, 
was  able  to^partly  at  least,  pass  the  barriers  oreated  by  his  infirmity  and  to 
avail  himself  in  a far  reaching  manner  of  the  sense,  of  touch  and  hearing,  and 
acquire  a skill  in  many  crafts  together  with  a diversified  knowledge  . But 
his  power  of  judgment  was  limited  and  his  ideas  of  the  perceptions  and  morals 
of  the  seeing  world  were  different  from  those  of  the  sighted.  The  character- 
istics of  the  blind  depend  upon  his  inheritance,  his  adaptability,  his  up- 
bringing, his  own  conception  of  his  situation  and  his  will  power.  It  has  been 
the  goal  of  those  educating  the  blind  to  get  them  out  of  their  seclusion,  and 
bring  them  in  the  closest  possible  contact  with  the  seeing  in  which  they  have 
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to  live  and  to  work.  With,  most  of  them,  this  is  necessary.  The  former  type 
is  disappearing.  There  are  some  blind  people  who  realize  the  character  of 
their  peculiarities  and  consequently  are  satisfied  with  a development  of 
their  personalities  as  blind  people.  Many  of  those  who  were  blinded  in  eafly 
childhood,  realizing  that  they  can  never  do  what (their  destiny  according  to 
their  remaining  powers)*  the  seeing  can  do  are  trying  to  work  out  their 
destiny  according  to  their  remaining  powers.  But  there  is  another  class  who 
look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view. 

Let  us  hear  both  sides  represented:  These  spokesmen  are  both  ed- 

ucated blind  persons  who  because  of  observations  in  themselves  as  well  as  in 
others  by  themselves  try  to  give  insight  into  the  psychology  of  the  blind. 
According  to  Dr.  Cohn  (1917),  the  whole  psychology  of  the  blind  culminates 
in  the  question  to  what  degree  will  the  blind  be  able  to  find  substitutes  for 
his  lack  of  eyesight  and  in  that  way  create  his  inner  life  and  reestablish 
an  equilibirum  of  soul.  First  it  is  the  sense  of  touch  which  is  b.ing  ex- 
amined and  trained  through  exercise  to  translate  optical  impressions  into 
touch  perceptions  and  introduce  to  the  brain  that  which  is  felt  as  a plastic 
picture.  The  instructions  in  modelling  and  similar  abilities  introduces 
him  further  into  the  objective  world.  It  is  wonderful  to  what  extent  the 
ability  of  perception  can  be  trained  in  the  correct  way.  "With  the  help  of  the 
sense  of  touch,  the  blind  is  able  to  bring  to  himself  every  thing  which  has  di- 
mensions. And  of  course  the  sense  of  hearing  and  of  smell,  are  also  servants 
to  the  blind. 

* please  omit  this  parenthesis 
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Putting  a few  immaterial  restrictions  aside,  the  blind  lias  a pos- 
sibility  and  ability  to  substitute  the  lacking  eyesight  to  such  a degree  that 
he  could  say  he  was  lacking  nothing  except  an  absolute  liberty  in  his  movement 
His  well  trained  sense  of  perception  introduces  to  him  his  environment  in 
correct  pictures,  and  his  lively  spirit,  who  absolutely  does  not  feel, 
itself  in  the  dark,  leads  him  into  the  midst  of  the  world  of  the  seeing. 

There  are* a few  blind  people  who  bewail  their  blindness  and  wish  to  be  seeing. 

An  entirely  different  picture  of  the  state  of  blindness  is  being 
painted  by  Dr.  Steinberg  (1917);  The  blind  is  a type  of  his  own.  The  eye  is 
the  most  important  organ  for  the  comprehension  of  the  outer  world.  Through 
the  eye  ev.n  the  most  complex  psychical  pictures,  enter  as  elements,  and 
this  organ  therefore  is  of  great  importance  for  the  entire  soul  life.  Its 
influence  reaches  the  most  intellectual  accomplishment.  Such  thoughts  must  be 
expressible  in  order  to  be  given  an  expression  in  speech. 

The  psychflogical  sense  of  speech  which  up  to  a certain  step  of  men- 
tal development  is  the  carrier  of  intellect,  consists  mostly  of  perceptions 
(optical  perceptions).  Numerable  events  or  happenings  of  most  varied  char- 
acter, are  only  perceivable  through  the  eye  and  therefore  cannot  stimulate 
and  influence  the  will  of  the  blind.  Shapes,  and  color  complexes  are  appeals 
which  can  only  inrich  our  aesthetic  values  and  soul  life  through  the  eyes,  and 
even  the  contact  betwean  man  and  man  depends  upon  the  eyes  in  a certain  degree 
Only  he  who  can  see  the  painful  twinkling  around  the  mouth  of  the  one  in 
mourning  and  affliction,  can  given  others  consolations.  Only  the  eye  is 
telling  of  the  hearty  welcome  which  is  expended  to  us.  The  blind  after 
all  are  falling  short  of  some  valuable  stimulants  to  their  sense,  that  I am 
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inclined  to  ask  if  there  is  a possibility  at  all  for  these  unfortunates  to  de- 
velop a normal  personality.  As  long  as  one  believes  to  be  able  to  characterize 
blindness  by  its  shortcomings,  one  cannot  do  it  justice  because,  thanks  to  the 
complexity  of  sense  life,  these  shortcomings  not  only  constitute  a lack  but 
also  changes  what  is  left.  This  change  is  the  positive  factor  in  the  sense 
life  of  the  blind.  Before  all  bhings,  to  make  development  possible  it  is 
necessary  to  create  substitutes  for  the  many  numerous  stimulants  and  en- 
richments that  came  from  the  outside  v/orld.  It  is  being  taken  for  granted  and 
yet  not  give  due  importance,  that  the  blind  are  tuning  with  great  intensity  to 
the  remaining  senses.  They  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  sense  life  of 
the  blind.  Because  the  seeing  persons  seldom  need  and  consequently  seldom 
uses  then,  he  can  hardly  realize  what  riches  they  mean  to  the  blind. 

According  to  these  considerations,  the  blind  certainly  is  a type 
of  his  own.  First:  because  of  his  lack  of  any  fundamental  perceptions  which 
constituted  the  sense  life  of  the  normal  man,  secondly  because  the  entirely 
different  impressions  created  through  the  intervention  of  the  remaining  senses, 
which  are  of  the  same  importance  for  his  inner  life  and  his  creation  of  the 
seeing  world. 

.The  comparison  of  these  two  descriptions  is  of  special  interest, 
because  the  one  is  trying  to  reduce  the  existing  gap  between  the  blind  and  the 
seeing  to  its  Mnimum,  whereas  the  other  with  full  realization  emphasises  the 
existing  differences  and  demands  the  development  of  a special  kind  of  person- 
ality true  to  the  state  of  blindness. 

The  famous  psychologist,  Professor  Stom  of  Hamburg  adds  to  this:  It 

seems  to  me  that  this  contrast  is  in  itself  of  a psychological  nature;  evidently 
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these  two  blind  persons  belong  to  two  distinct  types,  each  representing  a great 

numer  Of  people  in  the  world  of  tlie  blind.” 

A 

The  final  conclusion  of  our  consideration  seems  to  point  out  the  blind  as 
different  from  the  normal  man.  Hot  only  is  this  shown  from  a casual  and  general 
survey,  but  from  a deeper,  more  penetrating  view  into  the  state  of  blindnessj 
and  the  observations  of  the  blind  themselves.  This  fact  remains.,  even  though 
we  are  not  able  to  represent  the  absolute  type  of  the  blind  which  could  only 
develop  in  a secluded  world  of  blind  born  people.  As  long  as  the  blind  people 
are  born  into  this  world  of  the  seeing,  that  pure  type  will  never  be  seen;  des- 
irable as  it  would  be  for  scientific  investigation. 

The  peculiarity  of  course,  will  be  much  more  evident  in  those  who  were 
totally  blind  from  birth  or  babyhood  and  it  is  among  these  that  we  make  our 

'll 

studies.  So  we  have  to  deal  with  different  degrees  of  blidness.  The  conceotion 

A 

of  blindness  is  very  elastic  because  there  besides  the  totally  blind  , there  are 
many  who  show  remnants  of  sight,  some  in  a greater  and  some  in  a lesser  degree. 
But  they  fcave  to  be  classified  as  blind,  because  they  cannot  learn  trades  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  seeing. 

The  opinion  about  the  state  of  blindness  was  as  different  among  the  teachers 
of  the  blind  as  among  the  blind  people  themselves.  (There  some  of  them  refuse . 
to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a special  psychology  of  the  blind,  others  were 
watchfully  waiting  until  the  opposite  opinion  triumphed  through  the  work  of 
S.  Heller.  After  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  peculiarities  of  the  blind, 
the  working  out  of  a psychology  seems  to  be  justified.  The  importance  and  n-  e- 
cessity  of  this  ratter  becomes  especially  evident  to  the  educator,  because  he 

has  been  thrown  back  merely  upon  his  own  observations.  Concerning  the  teeefc  which 
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confronts  the  psychology  of  the  blind  in  establishing  the  position  of  the  blind 
in  society;  Dr.  Gerhardt,  who  become  blind  in  later  years  writes  as  follows : (1918) 
"The  goal  of  the  psychological  invest igat ion  is  before  all  things  to  take  down 
the  blind  from  his  social  isolated  position,  make  him  a part  of  the  living  .orld 
where  he  can  develop  to  his  own  advantages  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  environment* 
Earnest  endeavors  in  this  direction  will  without  doubt  lead  to ; highly  interesting 
and  important  results,  and  will  mean  a valuable  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  sense  life  in  general." 

Now  that  the  importance,  and  necessity  of  a psychology  of  the  blind  is  clear, 
we  shall  have  to  fin  the  way.  The  starting  point  can  be  found  only  in  the 
general  psychology  of  the  normal.  Without  this  foundation,  the  attempt  would 
be  futile.  By  keeping  an  eye  on  the  normal  man  as  an  object  of  comparison,  we 
shall  be  kept  from  eny  o nesided  judgnent  of  the  state  of  the  blind  and  save 
ourselves  the  reproach  which  speaks  out  of  the  following  sentence  of  a contemp- 
orary blind-born  person  of  Schnittbetz,  1918:  "Lately  I heard  the  reaark- 

the  blind  are  much  more  at  home  in  the  world  of  the  seeing  than  we  seeing 
people  are  in  the  orld  of  the  blindl"  This  was  said  with  both  appraise  and 
regret.  Let  us  for  once  put  aside  these  two  ..orlds,  the  existences  of  which 
one  always  considered  as  a matter  of  fact.  The  underlying  sentiments  in  the 
above  remark  v/as  the  desire  to  penetrate  into  the  ..orld  tff  the  blind,  and 
into  his  thinking,  feeling  and  from  this  point  grasp  the  meaning  of  his  inclin- 
ations, and  accomplishments.  ..hat  could  be  mere  desirableto  the  single  blind 
as  well  as  to  the  7/hole  body  of  blind?  Is  not  this  necessary  for  the  living 
together  of  people  under  different  life  conditions:  Acknowledgment  of  the  right 
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of  intercourse  on  the  same  basis,  and,  but  this  is  often  less  clear,  the  Blight 
to  opportunity  for  work.  This  effect  on  the  part  of  the  seeing  to  understand 
the  ways  of  the  blind,  often  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  The  seeing  person 
is  always  led  by  the  notion  that  the  blind  must  be  different  and  their  feeling 
is  evident  in  their  conduct  and  intercourse  with  the  blind.  The  blind,  on  the 
contrary  would  like  to  have  that  emphasized  TJhich  all  humans  have  in  common, 
and  be  treated  accordingly.  This  desire  of  the  blind  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
desireand expectations  of  the  seeing  person  on  the  other  hand  lead  back  to  the 
question:  Is  man  governed  by  conditions,  or  is  he  making  them?  Now,  it  is 

usual,  also  in  science,  first  to  consult  experience  and  then  draw  conclusions 
therefrom.  In  our  case,  the  verdict  of  experience  is  this:  On  the  whole  the 

general  psychology  can  be  applied  to  the  blind,  a special  psychology  of  the 
blind  is  only  necessary  when  considering  the  differences  that  blindness  nay 
produced. 

The  psychology  of  the  blind  should  not  take  the  peculiarities  of  the  blind 
for  generally  granted.  It  is  its  duty  to  discover  the  differences  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  blind  and  the  sighted  and  to  establish  the  boundaries  in 
their  development.  This  will  be  best  accomplished  by  seeking  the  influence 
and  effect  of  this  missing  sense  upon  the  psychical  life  of  the  blind  by 
careful  observations.  The  methods  of  general  psychology  as  to  observations  and 
experiments  should  be  employed.  Observation  may  be  introspective  or  objective.. 
Introspection  of  those  bom  blind  and  those  blinde  d later  in  life  have  made 
in  several  instances  where  valuable  information  was  collected.  But  it  always 
remains  a question  of  how  much  weight  and  importance  should  e given  to  the 
si/f-obserUations  of  those  born  blind.  Th.  Heller  in  1904  says,  "It  does  not 
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do  to  encourage  any  blind  person  to  given  descriptions  of  the  experiences  of 
their  inner  life,  as  this  was  done  so  often  in  former  times.  One  must 

not  forget  many  people  who  are  psychologically  uneducated,  are  apt  to  take 
products  of  their  fancy  for  actual  experiences.  This  goes  to  shoe  that  the 
blind  has  to  b..  guided  in  his  self — directed  thoughts.  He  must  first  be  given 
easy  tasks,  which  can  easily  controlled  by  the  seeing,  observer.  Only  later, 
after  the  dependability  of  his  statements  has  been  established,  one  may  advance 
to  more  complicated  tasks.  One  must  be  careful  as  to  statements  recognizing 
of  colors  through  the  sense  of  touch,  which  is  a typical  fallacy  of  the  blind. 

It  is  clear  that  blindborn  people  who  are  using  the  language  of  the  seeing  and 
therefore  are  moving  on  almost  unknown  grounds  cannot  give  absolutely  accurate 
information  as  to  their  state  and  inner  life. 

The  blind-corn  woman,  Schmittbetz  says  in  1918:  nIt  is  really  very 

hard,  practically  impossible  to  say  how  different  and  peculiar  the  picture  is 
that  the  blind  make  for  themselves  of  the  outer  material  world,  that  is  essen- 
tially only  perceptible  through  the  eyes.  '.That  the  picture  is  like,  neither 
blind  nor  seeing  people  can  tell  in  a definite  manner.  Even  if  somebody  who 
had  been  blin:  from  babyhood,  could  be  given  the  eyesight,  end  wanted  to  rite 
about  it,  his  statements  could  only  be  taken  as  an  account  of  personal  ex- 
periences, that  probably  ..ould  not  harmonize  at  all  with  accounts  of  other  blind 
people.  This  goes  to  show  that  descriptions  of  blindborn  people  must  be  con- 
sidered critically.  *Xuc  . better  objects  for  introspection  are  those  well-ed 
ucated  persons  to  whom  at  the  time  of  introspection,  the  world  of  the  seeing 
is  already  locked,  and  who  for  that  purpose  are  in  possession  of  valua'  le 
material  for  comparison. 
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But  these  people,  after  all,  can  not  represent  the  peculiarity  of  the  type  of 
the  blind-horn,  and  in  this  way  will  represent  only  partly  the  state  of  the 
blind.  But  it  $ust  be  admitted  the  psychology  of  the  blind  has  been  enriched 
by  articles  by  those  blinded  in  later  life. 

If  already  introspection  of  the  blind  in  encountering  considerable  difficul- 
ties, it  is  no  less  the  case  with  observations  of  the  blind  by  the  case, 
with  observations  of  the  blind  by  the  seeing,  because  even  the  most  critical 
observer  is  subject  to  errors.  The  experiments  le  d to  the  speculative  psych- 
ology which  will  play  a considerable  part  in  our  case.  In  this  book  I have 
tried  far  the  first  time  to  give  a comprehensive  representation  of  the  elemnts 
of  a psychology  of  the  blind. 

Such  a first  attempt  is  apt  to  have  some  deficiencies,  of  which  I became 
aware  during  my  work.  There  are  no  clear  results  nor  sound  principles  which  can 
be  prescribed  in  this  line  of  research.  V.e  have  as  yer  acquired  but  a few  points. 
It  is  merely  a gathering  of  opinions,  experie  nces  and  observations  made  on 
the  sightless.  The  earlier  writings  on  this  subject  cov-r  a space  of  time  of 
two  hundred  years  and  are  so  scattered  and  difficult  to  reach  that  I could 
not  deny  myself  the  desire  to  quote  the  authors  themselves  at  length  with 
a view  to  give  the  reader  a chance  to  decide  for  himself. 

A. s teacher  of  the  blind,  I was  above  all  concerned  with  the  relations 
between  psychological  education  and  teaching  which  I have  brought  out  distinctly. 

It  is  my  wish  that  the  results  of  scientific  research  into  the  state  of  blindness 
will  prove  fruitful  and  create  the  foundation  for  an  education  adapted  to  the 
blind.  We  give  thank3  to  the  Pedagogy  of  the  blind,  because  it  gave  the 
nucleus  for  the  psychological  reseatch.  hiay  there  out  of  this  mutual  fruitful  work 
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be  created  the  warm  light  beam  of  knov&edge  necessary  to  light  up  the  dark  world 
of  the  blind  as  well  as  for  us. 

The  sense  of  sight 

The  sense  of  sight  concerns  us  only  in  speaking  of  those  that  ha  ve  some  sight, 
but  still  are  generally  classified  as  blind,  ^t  is  known  that  absolute  blind- 
ness, the  lack  of  the  slightest  light-sensation  is  comparatively  rare.  .<e 
classify  one  third  of  all  blind  as  totally  blind,  when  two  thirds  of  them  are 
still  in  possession  of  a certain  degree  of  sight.  If  we  consider  that  even  in 
cases  of  far-reaching  destruction  of  the  apparatus  of  sight,  some  objective 
sensations  of  light  still  are  definable,  we  come  to  realize  how  important  this 
is  for  the  Hind,  andhow  necessary  it  is  to  define  them  most  accurately.  This 
definition  is  being  given  today  only  in  superficial  manner. 

An  exact  definition  of  even  so  small  a remnant  of  sight  is  absolutely 
necessary  because  the  existence  thereof,  and  its  use  by  the  blind,  is  for  Mr.  of 
greatest  importance.  In  this  respect,  the  pedagogy  for  the  blind  has  been  rather 
neglectful.  The  mere  possibility  of  light  perception  is  aprt  to  react  deeply, 
upon  the  blind.  The  perceptions  of  the  differences  betweeeB  day  and  night  give 
entirely  different  reactions,  from  this  knowledge  gained  in  an  indirect  way. 

With  a glimmer  of  light  is  given  a sense  experience  of  a special  kind  and  of  such 
great  effect,  that  the  prayers  of  the  totally  blind  for  such  a beam  of  light  in 
his  darkness,  are  more  than  comprehensible.  The  hunger  for  light  in  the  sightless, 
is  demonstrated  by  the  bad  habit  of  digging  into  their  eyes  with  their  hands. 

Through  this  persistent  digging,  subjective  light,  appears  to  be  created.  Further, 
we  can  mention  staring  into  flames  or  into  the  sunlight,  or  moving  a glaring  object 
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before  the  eyes.  Sven  larger  remains  of  eyesight  have  been  neglected,  in  the 
training  of  the  sense,  under  pretense  of  saying  existing  sight.  To  what  these 
precautions  amount  to,  we  can  see  at  the  institutions  where  weak-sighted  pupils 
are  allowed  to  read  large  type  with  their  eyes,  but  are  strictly  forbidden  to 
use  them  for  any  other  purpose.  This  seems  to  justify  a closer  approach  to 
the  question:  in  which  way  the  sense  of  sight  may  be  use  and  trained  without 

injury.  This  presupposes  an  examination  by  an  eye  specialist,  who,  according 
to  the  degree  of  deficiency,  would  have  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  eyes 
may  be  used. 


Sense  of  Hearing 

The  lack  of  the  sense  of  sight,  makes  all  the  other  senses  more  important.  For 
the  blind,  the  sense  of  hearing  is  first  in  importance.  The  impression  that 
comes  through  the  ear  are  among  the  very  first  that  a newborn  infant  receives. 

All  other  connections  with  the  outer  World  are  restricted.  In  this  state  the 
blind  child  rerains  to  a great  degree-r-longer  than  the  seeing  and  very  often  all 
through  life.  Scherer  in  1858  says  in  this  respect:  The  essential  connection 
between  human  beings  noes  not  rest  upon  the  sense  of  sight,  but  upon  the  sense  of 
hearing  and  the  sense  of  speech.  All  education  is  broug-it  about  by  speech,  and 
to  miss  the  sense  of  sight  is  by  far  not  so  deplorable  as  to  miss  those  of 
speech  and  hearing,  and  the  loss  of  sight  is  of  less  influence  upon  the  intell- 
ects^. Eow  important  hearing  is  in  learning  to  speak  becomes  evident  through 
comparison  of  the  blind  with  the  deaf  meat.  The  spirit  of  the  deaf  mute  stays 
far  behind,  because  of  his  missing  sense  of  h earing,  hut  the  hearing  gives 
much  higher  service  to  the  blind  than  to  the  seeing.  It  constitutes  for  the 
blind  not  only  the  first  and  simplest  means  of  intercourse  with  the  outside 
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world  but  as  already  stated  it  enables  him  to  turn  to  profit  a possible  musical 
talent,  it  helps  him  in  orientation,  in  recognizing  people  he  has  met  before 
by  their  voice,  and  even  enables  him  to  judge  the  frame  of  mind  or  mood  of  those 
around  him  as  well  as  their  characteristics.  These  remarkable  accomplishments 
led  early  to  the  assumption  that  the  blind  are  endowed  with  a specially  culti- 
vated sense  of  hearing  of  which  may  be  proved  by  an  exact  examinationnof  that 
sense. 

Such  an  examination  is  conducted  with  regard  to  sensitivity,  the  deg- 
gree  of  ability  to  detect  fine  sounds.  The  recognition  of  the  exact  height  of 
a sound,  and  localization  of  sound  perceptions. 

Schweber:  1886:  Y/e  are  not  justified  to  assume  that  the  blind  are 

born  with  a specially  developed  sense  of  hearing.  Only  the  greater  use  and 
exercise  of  this  sense  organ  by  the  blind  compared  wi :h  the  seein  , is  respons- 
ible for  the  greater  intesnity  and  sensitivity. 

Sense  of  Touch 

The  sense  of  touch  which  gives  the  feelings  of  pressure  of  temperature,  and  of 
pain  as  outward  touch  sensations,  and  those  of  spa  ce,  energy,  and  movement  as 
inner  sensations,  is  .esides  the  sense  of  hearing  the  most  important  ease  sense 
for  the  blind.  It  indicates  to  him  the  presence  of  physical  things,  and  gives 
him  ideas  of  dimensions  which  are  determined  through  the  eye. 

Through  localization  of  the  sense  of  touch,  the  blind  learns  the 
space  of  objects — that  is  the  s£ape,  realizes  their  form  and  thus  creates  for 
himself  the  power  of  orientation.  His  real  education  is  built  up  on  the  sensa- 
tions oftouch.  Giving,  as  an  exariple,  the  education  of  the  deafblind  Helen 
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Keller,  Lay  in  1906  gave  as  his  opinion,  that  founded  on  the  _ erceptions  of 
touch  and  on  movements,  a very  high  type  of  mentality  may  be  developed,  ac  well 
as  strong  feelings  and  will  power.  In  a case  of  total  loss  of  movement  per- 
ception, Lay  considers  an  education  impossible.  Heller  designates  the  sense  of 
touch  as  the  only  source  for  information  relating  to  room  and  space. 
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